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“How  lovely  are  thy  dwellings,  O Lord  of 
Hosts  . . . My  heart  and  my  flesh  cry  out  for 
the  living  God.  Yea  the  sparrow  hath  found 
a house,  and  the  swallow  a nest  where  she 
may  lay  her  young,  even  thine  altars  . . .” 

Psalm  84 

Spring  in  its  effulgence  creates  speechless  mira- 
cles evoking  in  us  the  need  of  naming,  perhaps  to 
fix  for  a moment  the  evanescent  images,  to  acknow- 
ledge Presence. 

I write  at  my  dining  room  table  from  which 
two  plum  trees  alight  with  blossoms  are  framed 
by  a window.  Towering  above  them,  a green  screen 
of  redwoods  completes  an  arc  about  the  white 
garlanded  branches  and  the  small  garden. 

Here  in  northern  California  coastal  mountains 
the  earth  renews  its  promises.  I observe  awakening 
orchards  and  vineyards  as  I drive  country  roads,  and 
and  I try  to  imagine  the  war-defaced  beauty  of 
Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador.  Recent  reports  from 
the  Committee  of  U.S.  Citizens  Living  in  Nicara- 
gua document  the  destruction  by  Contra  attacks 
on  villages  and  towns  during  1984  in  which  3,000 
were  killed,  wounded,  kidnapped  and  material 
losses  have  totalled  $255  million  dollars.  Coffee 
is  the  country’s  chief  export.  The  Contras  have 
burned  coffee  storehouses  and  farms,  murdered 
coffee  growers,  farmworkers  and  volunteers  who 
were  harvesting  crops.  In  many  towns,  as  in 
Ocotal  June  1,  1984,  the  Contras  have  destroyed 
food  supplies— beans  and  corn— and  have  killed 
a total  of  1500  children,  adolescents,  women  and 
the  elderly.  In  1984,  also,  180  teachers  were 
killed,  15  schools  were  destroyed,  138  schools  had 
to  be  abandoned,  and  38  health  care  centers 
were  closed  or  destroyed  by  Contra  forces.  The 
main  targets  of  the  Contras  have  been  health, 
educational  and  agricultural  programs,  communi- 
cations and  transportation. 

If  Friends  have  heard  the  cries  of  Central 
American  refugees  in  the  United  States,  alone, 
we  will  have  communicated  to  our  government 
our  total  opposition  to  continued  U.S.  funding  of 
the  Contras  and  to  all  military  aid  to  Central 
America. 

(Continued  on  page  119) 
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Letter  To  Myself  and  To  Friends 
Everywhere 

(but  especially  to  myself) 
by  Ingrid  Peterson,  Claremont  Meeting 
Dear  Friend, 

How  is  your  Meeting  for  Business,  your  Meeting 
for  Business  in  the  spirit  of  worship? 

Mine  is  fine.  It  is  also  a pain. 

How  is  yours? 

Mine  is  fine  because  some  people  put  a lot  of 
effort  and  patience  into  it. 

An  outsider  attending  would  see  a nice  group 
of  people  (about  one  fourth  of  those  who  attend 
Meeting  for  Worship),  a well-planned  and  well- 
conducted  Meeting,  no  bitter  conflicts,  decisions 
reached,  business  done  smoothly,  efficiently, 
searchingly,  in  the  manner  of  Friends. 

An  experienced  Friend  might  recognize  signs 
of  underlying  problems:  the  size  of  the  group 
which  did  not  stay ; the  time  spent  perfecting  and 
polishing  minutes;  the  persons  whose  reports 
must  have  special  place  on  the  agenda  because 
these  people  have  to  come  late  or  leave  early; 
unnecessarily -long  written  reports;  spontaneous 
oral  reports;  friendly  informal  interruptions. 

These  human  frailties  are  quite  innocent  and  at 
times  endearing,  but  they  can  make  Meeting 
for  Business  a drag  and  an  undesirable  event  to 
attend  on  a beautiful  day. 

This  sounds  petty  and  critical. 

It  is  not. 

It  is  a matter  of  aspiration. 

I’m  a perfectionist,  and  that  is  uncomfortable. 

I have  visions,  but  I don’t  have  the  strength  to 
stick  by  them.  I need  the  support  of  the  body  of 
which  I am  a part.  And  I want  to  give  support , 
too. 

So  things  nag  at  me. 

Can  I get  past  the  petty-sounding  symptoms  to 
the  real  problems? 

If  Meeting  for  Worship  is  the  experience  which 
gives  Friends  nourishment  and  power,  then  Meet- 
ing for  Business  is  the  experience  that  transforms 
power  into  action.  These  two  kinds  of  Meetings 
are  sides  of  the  same  coin. 


We  have  all  had  times  when  we  reacted  to 
Meeting  for  Business  in  any  one  of  the  following 
ways:  things  are  being  handled  very  efficiently; 

I am  not  really  needed;  I have  other  priorities; 
it  is  so  slow,  I don’t  have  the  patience. 

When  Business  Meeting  functions  efficiently, 
it  does  so  because  a small  group  of  people  hold 
it  in  the  Light,  carry  the  concerns,  search  for 
truth  and  unity.  But  it  is  a weakness  (or  at  least 
a potential  one)  that  relatively  few  realize  the 
importance  of  each  Friend’s  true  participation. 
There  is  not  much  validity  in  the  thought,  “I  am 
not  needed.” 

Priorities  may  be  another  matter.  I might  be 
needed  more  somewhere  else,  and  I must  follow 
my  own  light.  Ideally,  the  whole  body  is  needed 
to  respond  and  to  hold  the  Meeting,  its  members, 
and  its  concerns,  in  the  Light. 

The  most  trying  test  of  patience  does  not 
occur  when  time  is  needed  in  search  for  unity.  It 
comes,  rather,  when  matters  are  spontaneously 
or  prematurely  brought  before  the  meeting,  or 
are  presented  in  such  form  that  Friends’  attention 
is  set  adrift. 

Apparently  we  all  want  nourishment  from  the 
Meeting  for  Worship.  But  we  seem  quite  content 
to  let  a small  group  transform  concerns  into 
action  at  the  Meeting  for  Business. 

Does  this  sound  familiar? 

What  do  you  want  for  your  Meeting  for 
Business? 

I am  beginning  to  see  what  I want  for  mine. 

And  I feel  that  I may  sound  holier  than  thou  every 
time  I try  to  put  it  into  words,  but  let  me  try. 

I want  to  find  out  how  to  help  make  it  more 
central  and  more  worshipful  in  the  minds  of 
Friends. 

Seen  from  the  outside,  that  means  I wish  more 
people  would  attend  and  stay  from  beginning  to 
end.  I wish  everybody  in  attendance  would  prepare 
in  such  a way  that  the  Meeting  for  Business  might 
sometimes  be  short  and  to  the  point  and  at  other 
times  be  long  and  vitally  searching. 

You  can  work  toward  that  end  forever,  trying 

(Continued  on  page  108) 
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(Letter  to  Myself . . Cont.  from  page  107) 
to  push  or  cajole,  beg  and  remind.  But  that  is  a 
cumbersome  enterprise,  a wasteful  use  of  energy. 
There  must  be  a better  way. 

I can  also  explain  to  myself  at  moments  when 
I need  to  hear  it,  that  we  are  all  of  us  overly 
committed,  we  have  conflicting  loyalties,  human 
frailties,  our  insight  is  limited,  we  are  being 
ground  down  by  the  complexity  of  daily  life.  It 
was  simpler  three  hundred  years  ago.  Maybe  so. 

It  was  probably  also  more  costly.  Commitment 
had  to  be  deeper.  Maybe  life  in  our  time  asks  for 
many  and  shallow  commitments.  Maybe  we  no 
longer  know  how  to  make  penetrating 
commitments. 

I think  that  is  the  crux  of  the  matter.  In  es- 
sence that  means  if  I desire  to  see  changes  in  the 
life  of  my  Meeting,  the  changes  have  to  come  from 
inside,  from  a deepening  of  insight  and  commit- 
ment. If  I do,  communion  will  eventually  develop— 
with  more  corporate  power  and  with  wisdom  to 
use  it. 

Sometimes  we  have  to  give  before  we  receive. 

It  is  like  a dried-out  water  pump  that  must  be 
primed  before  it  can  function. 

So  how  do  we  prime  the  Meeting  for  Business? 

Rufus  Jones  writes  (in  Faith  and  Practise  for 
Quakers ):  “[Meeting  for  Business] ...  is  a spiritual 
method  and  more  or  less  breaks  down  when  the 
group  ceases  to  be  spiritual.” 

Howard  Brinton  (in  Friends  for  300  Years ) 
says:  “Without  a deep  awareness  of  the  divine 
spirit  by  which  the  world  is  united  from  within, 
social  reformers  can  only  prescribe  external 
remedies.  . . Only  worship  can  restore  the  sense  of 
inner  unity  which  makes  an  organic  social  order 
possible.”  [and]  “The  spirit  of  worship  is  essen- 
tial to  that  type  of  business  meeting  in  which  the 
group  endeavors  to  act  as  a unit.  True  worship 
overcomes  excessive  individuality  by  producing  a 
superindividual  consciousness.” 

So  the  Meeting  for  Worship  and  Business— 
both  sides  of  one  coin— must  be  based  on  spiritual- 
ity and  on  worship,  and  we  must  become  increas- 
ingly aware  of  that  base  and  trust  it. 

In  the  matter  of  commitment,  here  is  Rufus 
Jones  again:  “The  important  point  to  emphasize 


is  this:  that  in  all  religious  matters,  as  many  mem- 
bers as  possible  should  be  drawn  into  active 
service  and  made  to  feel  responsibility  for  the  life 
of  the  church  and  for  the  advancement  of  truth.” 
(ibid.) 

Lewis  Benson  uses  other  words,  but  I think 
he  talks  about  the  same  thing:  “A  primary  commit- 
ment is  one  that  has  the  first  claim  on  our  loyalties 
and  is  the  social  force  that  has  the  greatest  influ- 
ence on  our  lives  . . . For  early  Friends  the 
Quaker  community  was  the  primary  community.” 

He  is  kind  not  to  ask  what  our  primary  com- 
munity may  be,  or  if  we  have  any.  I have  to  ask 
myself  that  question. 

So  the  Meeting,  both  aspects  of  it,  must  be 
primed  and  nourished.  This  is  what  it  needs  from 
us:  spirituality,  worship,  awareness  of  its  needs, 
loyalty,  commitment. 

We  can  give  these  to  the  Meeting  for  Business 
in  many  related  ways:  by  deepening  our  own 
awareness  of  the  Meeting  as  a whole,  and  by 
holding  it  in  the  Light;  by  preparing  worshipfully 
for  the  Meeting  whether  or  not  we  expect  to  have 
an  active  part;  by  holding  the  clerk  and  others 
with  heavy  responsibility  in  the  Light;  by  being 
examples  in  regard  to  attendance,  preparation  of 
reports  and  recommendations;  by  encouraging 
others  to  participate;  by  being  ready  with  informa- 
tion and  explanations  to  new  attenders  and  mem- 
bers when  they  want  and  need  these  ; by  arranging 
retreats  or  study  groups  where  Quaker  procedures 
and  their  underlying  thoughts  can  be  explored;  by 
using  our  individual  patience  and  human  kindness; 
by  building  the  kind  of  love  and  trust  that  allows 
us  to  be  open  and  direct  with  each  other  in  a 
supporting,  un-crushing  way. 

All  this  is  a forever,  a process.  Does  it  sound 
vague  or  too  general?  If  I start  using  it,  it  will 
become  uncomfortably  specific.  It  will  work  for 
me  if  I work  with  it.  It  begins  with  me. 

There  is  another  category  of  items  that 
might  be  helpful  for  Meeting  for  Business,  practi- 
cal advice  that  does  not  change  attitudes.  It  does 
not  help  like  magic,  it  may  not  help  at  all,  but 
probably  it  will: 
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*Choose  the  best  possible  time  and  place  for 
Meeting  for  Business. 

*Contact  in  advance  anybody  with  reports  or 
recommendations  to  give. 

*See  that  reports  and  recommendations  are 
given  in  advance  to  the  clerk,  and  clearly  stated. 

*The  clerk  and  recording  clerk  should  discuss 
and  plan  the  agenda  in  advance. 

*Place  items  so  that  the  agenda  will  be  as 
dynamic  as  possible. 

* Announce  important  issues  in  advance. 

*If  possible,  write  minutes  fully  as  Meeting 
goes  along. 

*Don’t  over-polish  last  month’s  minutes  after 
they  are  read  for  approval. 

*Before  closing  Meeting,  help  Friends  to  leave 
with  a sense  of  accomplishment. 

This  is  all  good  advice.  Each  is  a useful  tool. 

But  advice  works  only  when  there  is  true  willing- 
ness to  learn  and  to  apply  it. 

The  most  helpful  thing  I have  come  across  in 
my  speculations  on  Business  Meeting  problems  has 
been  a tiny  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  pamphlet 
by  Thomas  D.  Brown,  When  Friends  Attend  To 
Business.  It  looks  at  the  situation  from  within.  It 
speaks  profoundly  in  a direct,  concise  way,  and  it 
should  be  widely  used. 

All  this  is  hard  to  write  and  to  think  about.  It 
is  hard  to  put  into  words,  and  thinking  about  it 
makes  one  acutely  aware  of  the  gap  between  as- 
piration and  reality.  Hard,  because  it  takes  so 
shamefully  long  to  learn  the  answers  to  the 
questions,  even  to  be  aware  of  the  questions. 

So  how  is  your  Meeting  for  Business? 

Fine? 

Or  is  it  a pain? 

Or  maybe  both? 

Let  me  try  these  queries  instead: 

What  do  you  give  of  yourself  to  your  Meeting 
for  Business— not  only  your  time,  your  energy, 
your  expertise— but  your  Self? 

What  does  your  Self  receive  from  the  Meeting 
for  Business  in  the  spirit  of  worship? 


“April  Rose” 


Minutes  Of  Exercise 
by  Madge  Seaver,  San  Francisco  Meeting 

A minute  is  the  last  of  a series  of  steps.  The  first 
is  to  be  competently  informed.  While  all  facts  do 
not  need  to  be  in,  relevant  information  should  be 
known.  Next  is  an  exercise  of  the  Spirit,  a sense  of 
responsibility,  of  accountability,  an  affirmative 
answer  to  the  question:  Is  this  a concern  for  us  to 
pursue  at  this  time?  The  third  step  is  to  record  a 


(Continued  on  page  110) 
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(Minutes  of  Exercise:  Cont.  from  page  109) 

decision  about  appropriate  action  such  as  letters, 
a delegation,  or  formation  of  an  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee to  bring  in  a recommendation  at  a later  meet- 
ing. We  sometimes  think  of  these  decisions  as  the 
sole  content  of  a minute;  but  a minute  is  above  all 
true  to  the  real  state  of  the  Meeting  without  eva- 
sion Qr  embroidery.  Therefore,  the  minute  must 
on  occasion  record  uneasiness,  a lack  of  unity,  a 
wish  that  a way  forward  be  taken  but  uncertainty 
as  to  what  such  a way  should  be.  There  may  even 
be  a resolution  to  change  our  lives  in  hope  that 
clearness  may  be  reached  by  such  a change.  This 
is  when  a minute  of  exercise  is  called  for,  a re- 
cording of  the  true  spirit  of  our  hearts  and  minds. 

Two  examples  may  be  given,  the  first  from 
London  Yearly  Meeting  after  a consideration  of  a 
report  from  Quaker  Social  Responsibility  and 
Education  on  “Sexuality  and  Human  Relation- 
ships.” The  minute  asked  “that  Friends  through- 
out the  country  consider  the  suggestions  put 
forward  by  QSRE  and  that  those  who  choose  to 
do  so  enter  into  this  exercise.  We  need  to  learn 
first  through  showing  our  experience  together,  be- 
ing sensitive  to  hurts  but  rejoicing  in  the  joy  and 
celebration  of  human  relationships.”  A second 
example  is  taken  from  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing which  recorded  this  minute  after  a considera- 
tion of  its  investments  in  South  Africa:  “While 
recognizing  the  complexity  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  Fiduciary  Corporation,  we  see  an  increasing 
number  of  Friends  who  would  feel  their  con- 
science much  relieved  if  the  Fiduciary  Corpora- 
tion were  to  divest  our  portfolio  of  investments 
in  companies  doing  business  in  South  Africa.  Al- 
though the  Yearly  Meeting  is  not  in  full  unity  on 
this  issue,  we  do  urge  the  Fiduciary  Corporation 
to  include  in  their  frame  of  reference  the  political 
implications  of  our  involvement  through  invest- 
ments in  the  power  struggle  in  South  Africa.  And 
we  also  urge  Friends  to  consider  the  benefit  they 
as  individuals  derive  from  the  profits  that  accrue 
to  them  from  the  resources  and  labor  system  in 
South  Africa.” 


Style  Sheet  For  Writing  Minutes  In 
Monthly  and  Yearly  Meetings 

by  Eric  Moon,  Berkeley  Meeting 

1.  Good  minutes  are  minute:  short,  succinct, 
solid.  A minute  cannot  adequately  impart  compre- 
hensive education  on  an  issue.  The  most  effective 
minutes  run  150  words  or  less.  Two  or  three  sen- 
tences per  paragraph;  three  paragraphs  great,  five 
paragraphs  ok,  seven  paragraphs  maximum. 

2.  Minutes  should  open  with  a clear  statement 
of  the  religious/spiritual  basis  for  the  concern. 

What  are  the  Quaker  (or  wider)  religious  assump- 
tions—about  God’s  love  for  us,  about  God’s  world, 
about  human  beings  as  God’s  children— which 
motivate  our  response? 

3.  Good  minutes  reflect  a consensus  of  think- 
ing on  the  issue  by  all  Friends,  not  just  by  you  and 
the  expert  few.  Relinquish  ownership  when  it  is  be- 
ing discussed— defensiveness  is  counter-productive. 
A strong  minute  is  strengthened  by  realistically 
acknowledging  differing  viewpoints. 

4.  One  of  Quakerism’s  beautiful  traditions  is 
speaking  the  exact  truth,  even  to  the  point  of 
understatement  to  avoid  exaggeration.  Quaker 
minutes  are  no  soapbox  for  political  jargon  or 
rhetorical  bombast.  Simple,  fresh,  penetrating 
language,  please. 

5.  A good  minute  evokes  and  channels, 
rather  than  exhausts,  our  energy  and  sense  of 
responsibility.  Are  the  words  of  the  minute  shrill 
precisely  because,  frankly,  words  are  all  we  plan  to 
invest  in  the  issue?  Or  is  this  more  soft-spoken 
minute  a valued  consensus  bought  honestly  with 
other,  more  costly,  kinds  of  involvement? 

6.  Quaker  words  were  traditionally  the  mildest 
of  our  ministries  because  of  our  faith  that  there 

is  openness  to  the  Divine  even  in  oppressors  and 
opponents.  We  speak  truth  to  power,  but  we  speak 
it  lovingly;  even  anger  assumes  this  underlying 
love.  Does  the  minute  appeal  to  the  best  instincts 
in  those  whom  we  judge  to  be  “in  the  wrong,”  or 
does  it  merely  denounce  them? 

7.  Try  to  word  the  minute  generally  enough 
to  avoid  its  becoming  outdated  by  the  next 
press  conference  or  slight  shift  in  public  policy. 
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What  are  the  enduring  issues? 

8.  Have  some  Friends  who  know  nothing  about 
the  subject  of  the  minute  read  it  and  explain  it 
in  their  own  words.  What  didn’t  they  understand? 
Have  a Friend  who  writes,  edits,  or  teaches  Eng- 
lish check  the  spelling  and  grammar. 


9.  Small  courtesies  can  help  the  Meeting  discuss 
the  minute  more  easily;  have  copies  for  all.  Decide 
on  a two  or  three  word  title  for  the  minute  which 
distinguishes  it  from  others  to  be  considered.  In 
the  right-hand  margin,  number  each  line. 


Thoughts  On  Good  Order 


Queries  and  Suggestions  On  the  Conduct  of  Business  Meeting: 

Am  I repeating  others?  Myself? 

Does  everybody  need  to  hear  this— or  is  this  committee  work? 

Language  is  infinite.  Can  I assume  the  Friends  who  wrote  this  letter  or  minute  did  so 
thoughtfully  and  carefully? 

Do  my  objections  stem  from  objections  to  the  intent  or  to  the  contents  of  the  writing? 
Can  I approve  the  form  without  re-wording  it? 

(Compiled  by  Mary  Dudley,  Albuquerque  Meeting  Newsletter) 

* * * 


To  me  the  Queries  are  questionings  about  our  behavior  that  we  put  to  ourselves  as  individuals  and  as 
members  of  our  particular  religious  community.  This  is  the  group  with  which  we  feel  safe  in  the  areas 
of  living  that  truly  matter  to  us  human  beings. 

We  trust  our  Meeting  group  to  help  guide  us  to  know  the  true  authority  of  our  lives.  We  trust  these 
individuals  to  help  us  act  upon  our  best  insights  of  how  to  live  justly  and  lovingly  and  with  humility. 

We  trust  the  Meeting  to  sense  when  our  judgment  is  off-center  and  to  alert  us  to  that  fact. 

The  Advices  are  also  for  our  assistance,  giving  us  the  accumulated  wisdom  from  past  generations  as 
well  as  the  present. 

Our  Meeting  reads  and  officially  considers  Queries  and  Advices  once  a month.  However,  I, 
personally,  increasingly  need  reminders  more  often  than  once  a month  if  I am  going  to  deal  with 
these  questionings  down  inside  me  where  they  affect  my  living.  I’ve  decided,  therefore,  to  write  out  each 
month  the  Query  for  that  month  on  a card  and  post  it  where  I’ll  see  it  daily.  I will  be  interested  to 
see  if  I find  a need  to  change  the  way  I live  by  the  time  the  end  of  each  month  comes  round.  At  the 
least,  by  then  I will  know  more  about  myself  as  a Friend  and  about  my  understanding  of  that  area  of 
questioning  we  human  beings  pursue. 

(Marian  Darnell  Fuson,  Honolulu  Meeting  Newsletter) 

* * * 

Much  interest  was  evinced  in  continuing  to  have  a Minute  on  Quaker  History  read  fairly  regularly 
at  the  end  of  Meeting  for  Worship,  a time  when  the  children  are  present.  It  was  agreed  that  a file  of 
these  Minutes  should  be  maintained,  which  should  be  helpful  in  keeping  us  mindful  of  our  antecedents. 

(Westwood  Friends  Newsletter) 

* * * 


(Continued  on  page  112) 
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(On  Good  Order:  Cont.  from  page  111) 

Business  meetings  can  be  deadly  dull.  They  can  be  filled  with  reports  which  might  be  read  at  home; 
they  can  be  debating  platforms  where  sides  are  sharply  drawn  or  where  persons  come  to  express 
opinions  they  don’t  mean  to  change;  they  can  be  so  routinized  and  formal  that  you  know  in  advance 
what  to  expect,  with  needless  details  taking  up  the  time  which  might  be  given  to  fresh  and  living 
concerns;  they  can  be  so  ‘chatty’  and  full  of  asides  that  the  clerk  can  never  get  the  sense  of  the  meeting. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a good  meeting  for  business  should  have  more  of  the  spirit  of  a worship-sharing 
session  than  a discussion  group.  Most  of  our  business  meetings  have  a brief  period  of  worship  at  the 
beginning,  but  what  a difference  it  would  make  if  worship-centeredness  might  be  carried  into  the 
entire  meeting,  and  in  dealing  with  matters  needing  serious  consideration  we  would  really  listen  to  one 
another  and  wait  to  discern  the  truth  of  what  has  been  said— keeping  ourselves  open  to  fresh  insight  both 
from  our  fellow  members  and  from  the  Source  of  Light. 

(Excerpt  from  The  Meeting  for  Business  as  a Meeting  for  Worship, 

presented  to  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  by  Dorothy  Steere, 
June  10,  1976.) 


Workcamps  In  Mexico  and  the  Southwest:  A Present  Reality 
by  James  S.  Best,  Pima  Meeting,  Tucson 

At  seven  thousand  feet  in  Sonora  in  the  latitude  of  the  Florida  Keys,  it  is  cold  enough  to  freeze 
water  every  night  in  winter.  Yet  the  warm  rays  of  the  midday  sun,  plus  dry  air  and  clear  skies  never 
bring  well-off  Anglos  there,  and  precious  few  native  Mexicans.  The  top  of  Campahero  Mesa  in  the 
Sierra  Madre  can,  ninety  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  automobile,  best  be  reached  by  horse  or 
burro  back,  next  best  by  foot  and  thirdly  by  car. 

Just  before  the  Scattergood  School  workcamp  began  in  January,  1984,  a helpful  Friend  installed  a 
hydraulic  ram  in  the  spring  to  pump  water  up  to  three  adobe  cabins.  Another  Friend  put  up  a solar  panel 
on  the  roof  which,  with  the  aid  of  an  automobile  storage  battery,  powered  a dim  fluorescent  light.  The 
workcampers  themselves  helped  construct  a plastic  “greenhouse”  wall  of  pliofilm. 

About  twenty  families  constitute  the  tiny  village,  a good  two  hours  away  from  any  other  settlement. 
None  of  the  adobe  or  slab-sided  houses  has  any  heat  other  than  a wood-burning  cookstove  or  fireplace, 
and  in  most  the  floors  are  native  earth,  smoothed  and  swept  each  day.  The  spacious  one-room  school 
is  the  social  center  and  all-purpose  building.  While  I was  there,  three  doctors— eye,  pediatrician  and 
dentist— came  up  by  plane  for  a two-day  free  clinic  in  that  schoolhouse. 

Some  of  the  men  have  work  in  midwinter:  a bit  of  trucking  and  the  making  of  their  own  shoes. 

Some  tend  cows.  But  they  are  often  seen  standing  in  a circle  in  the  sun,  or  ’round  the  fire  in  the 
evening,  smoking  and  telling  stories,  each  with  his  straw  cowboy  hat  which  is  worn  indoors  or  outdoors. 
They  worked  very  hard,  with  much  “joshing”  of  each  other,  on  a cooperative  road-repairing  project 
which  the  workcamp  had  gently  encouraged. 

The  women  gather  nearly  every  day  at  the  stones  in  the  brook  to  wash  clothes,  hanging  them  on 
bushes  behind  the  house.  Family  problems  are  freely  aired,  information  exchanged.  Some  brought 
personal  problems  to  the  doctors  when  they  visited. 

Most  of  the  year  there  is  plenty  of  farming  and  work  tending  orchards  and  cows.  Getting  up  to  the 
mesa,  we  passed  through  desert  environments,  then  sub-tropical  ones,  thenTinally  mixed  ones,  with  figs, 
orchid  trees,  manzanita  and  madrone,  and,  higher  up,  pine,  fir,  juniper,  cedar  and  oak. 

Roy,  Martha  and  Alice  Hampton  of  Whittier,  Iowa,  who’ve  been  coming  to  Mexico  each  winter  for 
six  years,  brought  six  juniors  and  seniors  from  Scattergood  Friends  School  for  a midwinter  workcamp 
of  two  months.  All  students  had  had  either  regular  or  “crash”  courses  in  Spanish  before  they  came,  but 
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they  learned  more  from  the  Campahero  Mesa  residents  than  they  ever  did  in  school.  Every  night  they 
went  home  to  their  “adopted”  parents  for  the  evening  meal,  which  they  either  helped  prepare  or  did 
useful  work  around  the  house.  They  slept  there  too. 

Daytimes  they  helped  the  school  teacher  with  games  or  classes,  taught  songs,  helped  put  on  enter- 
tainments for  the  whole  village,  shared  in  joint  work  projects.  When  someone  went  on  a trip  to  another 
community,  they  often  went  along.  They  became  para-medics  for  the  weekend  when  the  doctors  came 
up. 

Only  two  weeks  remained  of  their  stay  when  I left  them  after  a week’s  sharing  of  experiences.  Many 
had  become  close  to  their  Mexican  “moms”  despite  language  and  cultural  differences.  Already  they  had 
anticipatory  feelings  of  sadness  at  parting. 

Thus  the  image-in-the-world  of  Quaker  workcamps  is  kept  viable  and  alive.  At  a time  when  program 
priorities  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  (exemplified  in  a recent  youth  program  study 
group  which  has  recommended  a quite  different  approach)  are  turning  in  other  directions,  volunteers 
and  subsistence  leaders  have  remained  faithful  to  a vision  that  reached  its  apogee  in  the  forties  and 
fifties.  That  depressed  populations  and  nearly  submerged  communities  continue  to  respond  as  before 
to  happy  and  selfless  young  people  working  with  them  rather  than  for  them  is  heartening  to  these 
old  eyes. 

What  better  place  to  make  new  starts  each  season  along  lines  pioneered  by  workcampers  now  in  mid- 
life jobs  than  south  of  the  border?  Three  fragilely  financed  and  understaffed  organizations— all  with 
Quaker  personnel  and  inspiration:  El  Centro  de  Paz,  mailing  address,  Claremont  Meeting,  California; 
Asociacion  Sonorense  de  Los  Amigos,  headquartered  in  Hermosillo,  Sonora,  Mexico;  and  Corona  de  Paz, 
operating  out  of  Corona,  New  Mexico,  are  at  work  the  year  ’round  with  maximum  dedication  and 
minimum  public  exposure. 

Sonora,  bordering  on  Arizona  and  California,  is  beset  with  many  problems:  immigration  northward 
run  rampant,  low  incomes  plus  peso  devaluation,  and  more  than  two  centuries  of  violent  border 
conflict.  At  one  point,  the  Mexican  Friends  Service  Committee  actively  supported  interracial  workcamps 
in  Sonora,  but  the  M.F.S.C.’s  successor,  SEDEPAC,  has  all  it  can  do  to  sponsor  work  of  significance  in 
the  super-populous  area  around  Mexico  City,  where  the  number  of  Friends  is  disproportionately  tiny. 

Three  Friends  in  southwestern  states  are  especially  active  in  furthering  the  workcamp  ideal.  First  one 
might  mention  Frank  Shutts  of  Claremont,  California,  Meeting,  at  present  chair  of  the  multi-phased 
activities  of  El  Centro  de  Paz  whose  slogan  is  “think  globally,  act  locally.”  A second  is  Jim  Dudley  of 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  Meeting  who  with  his  wife  Mary  and  dozens  of  others  are  promoting  work- 
camps in  New  Mexico  and  in  Baja,  Lower  California,  which  have  attracted  new  contingents  of  young 
people  each  year. 

But  this  particular  account  of  transnational  workcamps  in  Mexico  must  be  focussed  on  Norman 
Krekler  who,  with  his  wife  Exelee,  has  been  quietly  but  persistently  organizing  really  international 
workcamps  in  the  uplands  of  Sonora  since  1965.  Coming  to  Sonora  in  1948,  the  Kreklers  and  others 
cooperated  closely  with  Edwin  Duckies  and  Heberto  Sein  in  projects  in  many  parts  of  Mexico.  For  the 
Kreklers  these  projects  were  concentrated  in  northern  areas. 

On  a “study  tour”  of  small  out-of-the-way  villages  on  the  way  to  the  impressive  Mesa  Campahero  in 
eastern  Mexico,  Norman  Krekler,  driving  the  rugged  van  he  uses  in  his  nursery  and  orchard  work,  pointed 
out  places  where  workcamps  had  been.  Not  all  were  on  the  route,  but  they  totalled  twenty  four  com- 
munities he  and  the  campers  had  touched  since  1965! 

In  villages  with  populations  from  200  to  2000,  here’s  a mere  sampling  of  projects  begun  and 
finished:  repaired  a fountain,  dug  latrines,  planted  many  trees,  built  a swinging  bridge,  painted  a school 
and  church,  helped  rebuild  a chapel,  repaired  homes,  repaired  a water  system. 

Yes,  indeed,  workcamps  are  alive  and  well  in  Northern  Mexico  and  the  Southwest.  [Information 
on  the  fourth  Corona  de  Paz  workcamp  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue.] 
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Progress  Report— Religious  Education 

by  Laura  Magnani,  Clerk, 

PYM  Religious  Education  Committee 

Do  you  believe  that  everything  springs  from 
the  spiritual,  but  that  education  about  Friends’ 
faith,  processes  and  history  could  help  the  spiritual 
take  root?  After  two  dormant  years  the  Religious 
Education  Committee  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  is 
making  up  for  lost  time.  We  are  working  on  a pro- 
posal for  year-round  study  opportunities  based,  in 
part,  on  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  Quaker 
Studies  Program.  We  are  convinced  from  the  re- 
sponse to  our  working  group  at  PYM  ’84  and  from 
the  revitalization  generated  by  John  Punshon,  that 
Friends  are  ready  for  something  more  than  an  in- 
terest group  approach  to  religious  education. 

The  following  is  a progress  report  of  the  com- 
mittee’s thinking  so  far.  We  have  tried  to  clarify 
our  needs  and  assumptions  about  study,  have 
begun  to  outline  curriculum,  and  have  discussed 
options  for  format.  Rather  than  re-invent  the 
wheel,  the  committee  is  using  the  Quaker  Studies 
Program  already  underway  in  Philadelphia  as  a 
model. 

Assumptions: 

Religious  experiences  need  soil  in  which  to 
take  root. 

Education  clarifies  commitment  and  deepens 
ministry. 

Much  is  hidden  behind  the  silence.  How  well 
do  we  understand  Quaker  traditions  and  testimon- 
ies, and  to  what  extent  do  we  embrace  them? 

Quakerism  is  more  than  do-it-yourself  religion. 
There  is  a religious  base  and  a history  from  which 
we  can  learn. 

Not  enough  religious  education  is  available. 

We  need  to  train  ourselves  to  study  and  learn 
throughout  our  lives. 

No  study  program  should  be  undertaken  that 
does  not  include  opportunities  for  deepening 
direct  religious  experiences  through  silence,  re- 
treats, and  entering  into  relationship  with  a 
“spiritual  friend.” 


Curriculum: 

The  Quaker  Studies  Program  is  divided  into 
three  eight-week  sessions:  I Bible;  II  Christian  His- 
tory and  Thought;  III  Quaker  History  and 
Practices.  The  Religious  Education  Committee 
would  like  to  see  Quaker  beliefs  and  processes  in- 
tegrated into  all  phases  of  the  curriculum.  It  also 
wanted  to  expand  phase  II  to  cover  some  non- 
Western  traditions,  particularly  mystical  traditions. 

Under  the  Bible  section  of  the  program  we 
would  discuss  methods  and  approaches  to  Biblical 
study,  Old  and  New  Testament  significance  for 
comparative  religion,  some  of  the  new  feminist 
readings  of  the  Bible  that  are  available,  as  well  as 
doing  some  exegesis  on  such  passages  as  John  15. 

In  the  Christian  History  and  Thought  section 
the  committee  agrees  that  it  would  be  important 
to  develop  a thorough  understanding  of 
Christian  symbols  and  traditions  before  broaden- 
ing the  subject  to  include  other  traditions. 

Topics  covered  could  include  creation,  sacraments, 
prayer,  death  and  resurrection,  women  in  Christian 
history  as  well  as  Church  history.  This  history 
could  then  be  supplemented  by  studies  in 
Buddhism,  Native  American  traditions,  Judaism 
or  other  religions. 

In  the  Quaker  history  and  thought  section  we 
would  begin  with  an  historical  overview  and  then 
move  into  specific  practices  beginning  with  the 
Meeting  for  Worship.  We  would  spend  time  on 
discerning  God’s  will  (in  the  Meeting  for  Business 
and  in  our  daily  lives),  ministry  and  community. 
Decision  making,  processes,  the  peace  testimony, 
simple  living,  plain  speech  could  all  be  explored. 

Format: 

As  we  have  said  the  Quaker  Studies  Program 
is  divided  into  three  eight-week  sections  spanning 
the  academic  year.  It  includes  at  least  two  week- 
end retreats  and  costs  each  participant  $150.00. 
Each  year  the  location  of  the  course  is  moved  to 
a different  region  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  with  the 
hope  that  within  five  years  everyone  will  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  participate. 

The  Religious  Education  Committee  has  been 

(Continued  on  page  116) 
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examining  other  options  for  format— for  example 
a series  of  intensive  weekend  workshops;  a “teacher 
training”  course  for  representatives  of  meetings 
who  would  then  go  back  and  teach  the  course  in 
their  own  Meetings;  independent  study  through 
readings  and  tapes;  two  courses  offered  concur- 
rently, one  in  Northern  California  and  one  in 
Southern  California  with  locations  rotating  as 
they  do  in  Philadelphia. 

How  conscientiously  Friends  respond  to 
these  ideas  about  format,  curriculum,  and  educa- 
tional assumptions  will  determine  how  vigorously 
we  can  proceed.  Besides  comments  and  reactions 
to  this  “progress  report”  the  committee  would 
like  to  embark  on  a talent  search.  John  Punshon 
advised  us  to  issue  a call  to  all  the  closet  Quaker 
seminarians.  We  know  you  who  have  studied  the- 
ology, Judeo-Christian  history,  Bible  or  other 
religious  traditions  are  out  there.  Please  share 
your  secret  talents  with  at  least  one  member  of 
the  Religious  Education  Committee  between  now 
and  the  start  of  PYM  ’85.  The  members  of  the 
committee  are  Wilma  Gurney  (Westwood),  Joan 
Fasken-Johnson  (Westwood),  Ingrid  Peterson 
(Clarement),  Richard  Marriott  (Sacramento)  and 
Laura  Magnani  (Berkeley).  You  can  write  to  the 
committee,  c/o  the  clerk,  2153  Vine  St.,  Berkeley, 
CA  94709. 


Friends  Around  the  World 
by  Madge  Seaver,  San  Francisco  Meeting 

Great  Britain.  A small  group  of  Oxford  friends 
have  been  producing  billboards  and  posters  to 
promote  ideas  of  peace  and  disarmament  by  using 
mass  communications.  One  billboard  designed  to 
be  displayed  in  shopping  centers  showed  a family 
in  a supermarket  with  a nuclear  missile  in  their 
shopping  cart.  The  message  read,  “The  average 
British  family  spent  L 18  a week  on  arms  last 
year.”  A smaller  poster  used  by  hundreds  of 
churches  showed  Jesus  bent  beneath  a missile. 

Cecil  Evans  writes  that  Quaker  Peace  and 
Service  (QPS)  has  been  encouraging  the  govern- 


ment to  sign  the  UN  Convention  on  the  Law  of 
the  Sea.  QPS  also  sent  a small  delegation  to  the 
Foreign  and  Commonwealth  office  to  discuss  with 
officials  the  government’s  objections  to  signature. 
They  also  wrote  to  senior  cabinet  ministers. 

Roderick  C.  Ogley,  a Friend  of  Lewes  Meeting, 
has  written  a book  called  Internationalizing  the 
Seabed  which  describes  fifteen  years  of  tortuous 
diplomacy,  from  the  three-hour  speech  of  Dr. 

Arvid  Pardo  of  Malta  in  the  1967  U.N.  General 
Assembly  to  the  signing  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 1 
vention  by  1 18  states  at  Montego  Bay  at  the  end 
of  1982.  He  dedicates  his  book  to  Miriam 
Levering,  well-known  American  Friend,  “who 
embodied  the  Quaker  ideal  of  ‘answering  that  of 
God  in  every  one.’  ” 

Northern  Ireland.  William  and  Joan  Sinton, 

Quaker  Representatives  in  Belfast,  write  that  the 
reconciler  in  Northern  Ireland  must  recognize 
difficulties  and  limitations.  “To  accept  the  oft- 
repeated  assertion  ‘there  is  no  solution’  is  a good 
place  to  start,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  there 
is  nothing  to  be  done.”  This  couple  point  out 
that  there  is  a need  to  promote  good  neighborli- 
ness, trust  and  respect  between  individuals  and 
groups;  more  children  and  young  people  should  be 
brought  together  so  that  their  appreciation  of  the 
similarity  of  all  our  circumstances  can  be  in- 
creased; fifteen  years  of  ‘troubles’  has  left  a trail  of 
suffering— this  can  be  alleviated. 

Brussels.  The  Quaker  Council  for  European 
Affairs  reminds  us  that  the  1985  session  of  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  of  the  U.N.  at  its 
meetings  in  February-March  is  considering  con- 
scientious objection  as  a human  right. 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Pyrmont  Friends 
at  their  last  meeting  asked  their  government  “to 
ensure  that,  just  as  nobody  can  be  forced  to  bear 
arms  against  his  conscience,  so  no  one  should  be 
forced  to  pay  taxes  for  military  purposes.  We  see 
no  decisive  difference  between  serving  in  the 
armed  forces  or  contributing  financially  through 
taxes  to  the  development,  production  and  ser- 
vicing of  weapons.  We  are  firmly  convinced  that 
true  peace  can  only  be  lived  in  non-violence,  and 
therefore  regard  the  introduction  of  an  alternative 
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peace  tax  or  the  creation  of  a peace  fund  as  a mean- 
ingful possibility  to  contribute  to  the  securing  of 
peace  in  a non-military  way.” 

Papua  New  Guinea.  Port  Moresby  Friends,  with  a 
membership  of  22  adults  and  19  children  from 
seven  different  countries  including  Papua  itself, 
have  recently  formed  an  action  group  to  work  for 
a nuclear-free  Pacific. 

New  Zealand.  The  N.Z.  Friends  Newsletter  now 

has  a second  title,  Quaker  Life  and  Thought  In 
Aotearoa,  the  Maori  name  for  New  Zealand.  Mary 
Woodward  writes  in  a recent  issue  about  Jim  Cor- 
bett, Arizona  Friend  of  the  Sanctuary  Movement. 
She  calls  him  a “Quaker  Pimpernel.” 

Australia.  Friends  in  Australia  are  often  isolated 
by  the  great  distances  between  settled  communi- 
ties. Ruth  Sansom,  widow  of  the  poet  Clive 
Sansom,  writes  from  Tasmania  of  other  kinds  of 
isolation:  “It  is  possible  to  feel  isolated  even  with- 
in the  Society  itself.  The  deaf  and  those  with  other 
disabilities,  the  widows  and  the  widowers,  and 
those  who  have  talents  unused  for  lack  of  appre- 
ciation, all  are  suffering  from  a feeling  of  isolation. 
...  I can  speak  personally  through  my  own  loss 
of  hearing,  widowhood,  and  unwanted  talents. 

But  the  saddest  thing  of  all  is  the  unwillingness  of 
Friends  to  talk  about  the  very  basis  of  Quakerism, 
the  nature  and  growth  of  the  inner  journey,  its 
significance  in  the  life  of  everyman,  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  Christ  . . .” 


Ms  Quintessentially  Quakerly’s  Etiquette 
by  Penny  Thron-Weber,  Mt.  View  Meeting,  Denver 

Yes,  dear  Friends,  Ms  Quintessentially  Quakerly 
has  a few  more  points  of  etiquette  to  share  with  all 
of  you.  As  always,  I commend  these  rules  to  you, 
to  be  seasoned  first  by  a sense  of  humor,  then  by 
that  portion  of  the  Light  which  you  carry  around 
with  you,  and  then  used  as  you  see  fit. 

1)  As  promised  in  my  last  epistle  I will  begin 
by  addressing  the  issue  of  early-comers.  The 
problem  with  early-comers  is  their  tendency  to- 
ward self-righteousness.  For  the  early-comer,  then, 
before  thee  allows  thy  pride  to  overwhelm  thee, 
begin  by  meditating  on  the  advantages  of  early 
coming.  There  is  primarily  one:  thee  will  not 
disrupt  the  Meeting  for  Worship  with  thy  arrival. 
However  if  thee  chooses  a seat  where  late-comers 
will  have  to  trip  over  thee  to  reach  the  inacces- 
sible and  undesirable  seats,  thee  will  have  negated 
the  value  of  this  one  virtue  by  causing  others  to 
disrupt  the  Meeting.  Thus  the  rule  emerges:  if 
thee  is  blessed  with  the  gift  of  punctuality  thee 
should  sit  in  the  difficult-to-reach  places  and 
avoid  at  all  costs  being  self-righteous.  Remember, 
nowhere  in  the  Bible  does  it  say,  “Blessed  are 

the  punctual,  for  they  shall  be  the  first  to  hear 
God’s  word.” 

2)  Several  Friends  have  questioned  the  Quaker- 
liness  of  using  titles,  especially  as  one  appears  in 
this  very  column  (Ms  QQ).  The  Quaker  objection 
to  the  use  of  titles  is  based  on  the  testimony  of 
siblinghood.  (Thee  hasn’t  heard  of  that  testimony 
thee  says?  Well,  do  not  fear,  it  will  appear  in  a 
Faith  and  Practice  one  of  these  days.)  The  idea  is 
that  titles  connote  hierarchy,  whereas  before  God 
we  are  all  equal,  therefore  no  titles.  However, 
early  Quakers  had  not  heard  of  the  title  Ms  so  a 
new  ruling  had  to  be  developed.  In  consultation 
with  some  of  Denver’s  finest  Quaker  etiquettists 

it  was  agreed  that  the  title  Ms  does  not  connote 
any  position  of  hierarchy  and  therefore  might 
be  used  in  a similar  manner  as  “Friend”  (Friend 
Smith,  Friend  Jones,  etc.).  Still  I recommend 
caution  in  the  use  of  any  title  as  there  may  be 

(Continued  on  page  118) 
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(Ms.  Quakerly ’s  Etiquette:  Cont.  from  page  117) 
someone  who  has  a different  interpretation  and 
who  may  take  offense. 

3)  The  question  of  when  it  is  appropriate  to 
discipline  other  folks’  children  has  been  raised. 
This  again  is  a question  laden  with  deep  emotions 
so  let  us  begin  by  remembering  that  even  children 
have  that  of  God  in  them  (yes  indeed,  Fox  said 
every  one,  not  every  man).  Keeping  this  well  in 
mind  ask  thyself  two  questions: 

a)  Is  this  child  endangering  her/his  life 
or  limb  by  this  action? 

b)  Is  s/he  endangering  thy  or  others’ 
life  or  sanity? 

If  the  answer  to  either  of  these  is  yes,  discipline 
her / him;  if  no,  bring  the  problem  to  the  atten- 
tion of  a parent  for  a decision  about  discipline. 

At  this  point  thee  is  saying  crossly  that  thee 
thought  the  children  were  the  children  of  the 
Meeting  and  so  why  this  need  to  consult  parents? 
If  thee  can  remember  back  to  thy  childhood,  I 
am  sure  that  thee  will  recall  that  in  times  of  being 
reprimanded,  two  parents  were  plenty  already 
(too  many,  thee  says?)  without  adding  another 
80-100  potential  parents. 

4)  Here  is  another  emotionally  charged  issue. 

It  has  to  do  with  speaking  loudly  enough  to  be 
heard.  It  has  come  to  be  a Quaker  saying  that  one 
should  come  to  Meeting  neither  prepared  to 
speak  nor  planning  to  remain  silent.  Therefore  if 
thee  knows  thy  voice  is  not  very  loud  and  thee 

is  following  this  injunction  not  to  plan  on  remain- 
ing silent,  thee  must  choose  thy  seat  in  the  room, 
so  that  if  thee  were  moved  to  speak,  everyone 
could  hear  thee.  (A  practical  tip  is  that  the  best 
place  to  be  heard  throughout  the  meeting  room 
is  under  the  arch  at  the  center.) 

If  thee  is  moved  to  speak  it  is  proper  etiquette 
to  stand  up  to  do  so.  As  a corollary,  if  thee  is  not 
moved  to  speak,  remain  seated. 

5)  And  finally  I touch  on  the  question  of  when 
it  is  appropriate  to  knit  at  meeting  functions.  Here 
there  are  two  major  considerations.  The  first  is 
the  noise  made  by  the  clicking  of  knitting  needles 
and  the  potential  for  disturbing  others  with  this 
noise.  The  second  is  the  ability  of  the  knitter  to 
consider  worshipfully  the  issues  being  discussed  at 


the  meeting.  Whether  thee  should  knit  at  a given 
meeting  is  a decision  which  thee  must  make 
thyself. 

[Excerpted  with  permission  from  Mt.  View 
Meeting’s  newsletter.] 

Book  Review 

by  Ferner  Nuhn,  Claremont  Meeting 

Quaker  Spirituality : Selected  Writings , edited, 
with  an  introduction,  by  Douglas  V.  Steere; 
preface  by  Elizabeth  Gray  Vining.  Paulist 
Press,  $9.95.  In  the  series,  Classics  of  Western 
Spirituality. 

Douglas  Steere  has  chosen  selections  from  the 
writings  of  six  Quaker  authors  to  convey  the  qual- 
ity of  Quaker  spirituality,  in  this  series  of  some 
forty  volumes  of  original  writings  of  the  Catholic, 
Protestant,  Eastern  Orthodox,  Jewish,  Islamic  and 
Native  American  traditions.  The  six  are  George 
Fox,  Isaac  Penington,  John  Woolman,  Caroline 
Stephen,  Rufus  Jones  and  Thomas  Kelly.  Douglas 
Steere  contributes  a substantial  introduction 
which,  in  effect,  is  a compact  history  of  the 
Quaker  experience. 

The  book  is  not  cluttered  with  scholarly  notes 
but  runs  along  on  the  track  of  its  own  contents.  It 
makes  enjoyable  and  informing  reading,  both  for 
the  experienced  Friend  and  the  inquirer  looking 
for  a one-volume  presentation  of  the  Quaker 
faith. 

Memorial  Minutes 
Marion  Field 

Marion  Field  was  born  October  20,  1887,  in 
Detroit,  Michigan,  and  died  at  the  age  of  97  on 
January  5,  1985.  Berkeley  Friends  Meeting  held 
a Memorial  Meeting  on  January  27,  1985,  which 
was  rich  with  grateful  and  loving  memories  of 
Marion’s  earlier,  active  years. 

Trained  as  a nurse  and  x-ray  technician, 

Marion  worked  at  Laguna  Honda  Hospital  in 
San  Francisco  until  her  retirement.  At  that  time 
she  was  a member  of  San  Francisco  Meeting  and 
active  in  volunteer  projects.  After  her  retirement 
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Marion  went  to  Korea  with  an  AFSC  project  to 
help  war  victims.  While  there  she  set  aside  her 
$1.00  a day  pay  for  a nursing  scholarship  fund 
for  Korean  women,  a fund  which  is  still  pro- 
viding help  to  Korean  students  today. 

Marion’s  last  years  in  nursing  homes  were 
years  of  increasing  physical  dependency  and  for- 
getfulness. Yet,  the  professional  Friend  who  kept 
regular  contact  with  her  felt  she  was  “way  ahead 
of  herself  spiritually.” 

We  hold  fond  memories  of  Marion  Field’s 
warm  smile,  her  joy  in  talking  to  children,  her 
keen  interest  in  other  people,  and  her  readiness 
to  help  wherever  and  however  needed. 

Marion  is  survived  by  her  two  sons,  David  and 
Robert  Green;  several  grandchildren;  a niece, 
Katherine  Caldwell,  of  Berkeley,  and  other 
relatives. 

Walter  Friedlander 

A Memorial  Service  at  Berkeley  Meeting  on 
January  5,  1985,  celebrated  the  long  life  of  Walter 
Friedlander  and  his  long  career  of  service.  Walter 
died  December  20,  1984,  at  the  age  of  93. 

Walter  Friedlander  was  born  September  20, 
1891,  in  Germany,  a much  loved  child  in  a Jewish 
family.  From  his  early  teens,  he  went  with  his 
father  to  meetings  of  the  Pacifist  Society,  where 
he  began  to  develop  his  vision  of  a world  without 
national  or  religious  boundaries.  Drafted  into  the 
German  army  in  World  War  I,  he  was  assigned  to 
prisoner  of  war  camps.  There  he  became  the 
counselor  and  ombudsman  for  the  prisoners,  im- 
proved their  conditions,  and  made  contact  with 
their  families. 

Not  long  after  finishing  his  law  degree,  Walter 
became  at  the  age  of  29  the  youngest  Stadtrat  or 
Commissioner  in  Berlin  under  the  Weimar 
Republic.  He  explained  and  implemented  the  new 
laws  on  Child  Welfare,  modestly  giving  credit  for 
his  successes  to  his  capable  staff.  The  week  after 
Hitler  came  to  power,  the  Nazis  came  to  arrest 
Walter  at  his  office.  Warned  by  friends,  he  escaped 
with  his  wife  Li  and  children  to  Switzerland  and 
later  to  Paris,  where  he  worked  with  German 
refugees. 


From  1944  on,  Walter  was  Professor  of  Social 
Welfare  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
continuing  to  be  active  as  Professor  Emeritus 
until  the  week  of  his  death.  He  received  many 
professional  honors  and  awards,  including  a visit- 
ing lectureship  named  for  him.  His  published 
works  are  known  world  wide. 

Walter’s  life  was  one  of  those  in  which  his 
public  achievements  never  diminished  his  personal 
dedication  to  principle,  his  modesty,  or  his 
gentleness.  No  kindness  was  unacknowledged;  no 
correspondence  was  unanswered.  Walking  with 
bent  back  and  cane,  his  head  was  always  held  high. 
He  asked  for  no  rest  until  it  came  quickly  and 
finally. 

(Editorial:  C ont.  from  page  106) 

As  I write  this,  Congress  is  considering  Presi- 
dent Reagan’s  request  for  further  funding  to 
continue  the  wars  in  Central  America.  May  those 
who  know  the  truth  of  U.S.  involvement  in  Central 
America  and  who  have  not  yet  lost  a passion  for 
justice,  truth,  compassion  and  mercy  prevail  in 
Washington. 

We  follow  the  March  issue  and  its  articles  on 
Good  Order  with  this  issue  which  examines  our 
Meetings  for  Business.,  introduces  British  Friends’ 
“Minutes  of  Exercise,”  and  provides  a “Style 
Sheet  for  Writing  Minutes.” 

Further,  we  extend  an  invitation  to  Friends 
who  are  engaged  in  non-violent  parenting,  or  have 
been  previously,  to  share  such  experiences  with 
Friends  Bulletin  which  has  had  requests  to 
explore  this  topic  of  general  concern,  we  believe, 
in  the  Religious  Society.  How  do  we  parent 
non-violently? 

We  also  encourage  Friends  who  have  met 
serious  illness  and  death  or  other  life  crises  to 
communicate  with  us  as  we  prepare  to  publish 
an  issue  on  Friends  and  Life  Crises.  What  has 
enabled  us  in  crises?  Deadlines  for  such  articles 
would  be  May  5 for  non-violent  parenting  and 
June  5 for  Friends  and  Life  Crises. 

Shirley  Ruth 
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Calendar  Additions 


April,  1985 

12  - 14  “Joining  Hands:  East  and  West,” 
Conference  at  Quaker  Center,  Ben 
Lomond.  (See  Announcements.) 

May,  1985 

4 - 5 Southern  California  Quarterly  Meet- 

ing on  the  campus  of  San  Diego 
State  University.  Contact  Walt  or 
Phyllis  Jones:  (619)469-7627. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The  Fourth  Corona  de  Paz  (in  the  small  ranching 
town  of  Corona,  New  Mexico) 

June  30- July  13,  1985 

Corona  de  Paz  is  co-sponsored  by  the  Albuquer- 
que Friends  Meeting  and  by  El  Centro  de  Paz,  an 
international  organization  whose  aim  is  to  bring 
Mexicans  and  North  Americans  into  personal  con- 
tact and  to  discover  solutions  to  common  problems. 

We  invite  people  of  both  countries  who  want 
to  get  to  know  people  of  another  culture,  to 
practice  English/Spanish,  and  to  share  Corona  life. 
We  expect  participants  to  be  familiar  with  the 
Quaker  practices  of  worship  through  expectant 
waiting  and  of  reaching  group  decisions  by  con- 
sensus, or  to  be  interested  in  learning  these 
practices. 

We  also  expect  participants  to  be  willing  to 
share  their  religious  experiences,  of  whatever  kind. 

Continuing  work  on  the  solar  adobe  dormitory, 
begun  last  year,  will  highlight  this  year’s  Corona 
de  Paz.  Other  planned  activities:  hiking,  visits  to 
petroglyphs,  Indian  ruins,  and  nearby  ranches, 
and  study  of  such  topics  as  land  use  and  the 
search  for  our  spiritual  roots. 

The  cost  is  $150  for  the  two  weeks. 

Scholarships  are  available. 

Interested  adults  and  mature  young  people  can 
apply  by  April  30  to: 

Jim  and  Mary  Dudley 
2628  Granada,  SW 
Albuquerque,  NM  87105  USA 
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East-West  Committee  of  PYM  Plans  April 
Conference 

Friends  are  invited  to  participate  in  a weekend 
conference  at  Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  in 
the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  April  12-14,  1985, 
to  consider  the  peace  movements  of  Socialist- 
bloc  nations  and  their  Western  counterparts.  Jan 
Kavan,  co-editor  of  Voices  from  Prague:  Docu- 
ments on  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Peace  Movement, 
Peter  Rossman,  co-editor  of  Across  Frontiers:  For 
Solidarity— East  and  West,  and  Norman  Solomon, 
Disarmament  Director  for  the  Fellowship  of  Recon- 
ciliation, will  lead  workshops  and  a panel 
discussion. 

Registration  may  be  done  through  Herb  Foster, 
118  Miles  St.,  Santa  Cruz,  CA  95060.  (408)  423- 
2605.  There  is  a $25.00  deposit  payable  to 
Quaker  Center. 


